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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


‘Oh what a beautiful picture!” cried little 
Edward, ** do look, uncle Charles, at this pretty 
picture! Here are three or four girls playing 
blind man’s buff, and I do believe that the blind- 
ed one is cousin Emma!” 1d, DF 

Uncle Charles took the book, and smiled as 
he looked upon the picture, at the fancied re- 
semblance of one of the figures to Emma. How- 
ever, he loved his nephews and nieces, and al- 
ways tried to impress some useful lesson upon 
their minds, from their sports and amusements. 
So he said, 

‘A pretty picture, indeed! And canyou tell 
me, Edward, of any passage in the Bible, where 


- God made a blind man instrumental in punishing 


his enemies when they made sport of him?” 

Edward thought and thought, but could not 
tell of any. Just then, his cousin Emma came 
into the room, and he asked her. 

“O yes!” she cried, “it was ‘Samson! I 
read about it in my Sunday School book, and I 
know where it is. It tells all about him alongin 
the 14th, 15th and 16th chapters of Judges.” 

‘You are right, Emma,” said her uncle, ‘ and 
I am glad you remember so well what you read. 
You know that the cruel Philistines had put out 
his eyes, and thrown him into prison. But they 


were idolaters, and when they came to worship. 


Dagon, they brought forth the blind man to 
make sport forthem. Samson’s hair had already 
began to grow again, and his strength was re- 
turning. He asked a little boy to put his hands 
upon the pillars of the prison house, for he could 
not tell where they were himself, and then pray- 
ing to God for strength, he bowed himself; a 
dreadful crash was heard, and the idolaters in 
all their mirth and wickedness, were killed.” 

‘*Tell us some more, tell us some more!” 
said Edward, ‘I love to hear such stories !” 

‘Well, Edward, I will read it with you, and 
explain all about it after dinner. But I want to 
know if you don’t see people playing blind man’s 
buff every day?” 

Edward said he never saw it played but once, 





and that was one evening at his uncle’s; and 
Emma said she had seen it payed a great many 
times, but not every day. * 

“Well,” said uncle Charles, “I see people 
playing it every day, and my dear nephew Ed- 
ward has oftener engaged in it than he thinks 
for.” 

The cousins looked at each other, not under- 
standing him, and at length Emma asked, 

‘Why, uncle Charles! what do you mean?” 

“T see I have puzzléd you, and now I will ex- 
plain it to you. Some people always go blinded 
through the world without seeming to know it, 
and are the sport and the ridicule of the wicked 
one, just as Samson was ofthe Philistines. 

When I see a boy at school, neglecting his 
lessons, idling away his time, ard trying to in- 
vent many a little device toget rid of his studies, 
although his teacher may not know it, I always 
say to myself, “*Ah! my boy you are blind- 
folded! You cannot see the end, and you little 
dream that you are putting snares and pit-falls 
in your own path, and that you are the greatest 
sufferer by your folly.” 

When I see a girl, disobeying her parents and 
neglecting their kind cougsels, I always think, 
‘“‘ My child, you are blind folded! You do not 
look through the mist of present desire, that is 
obscuring your gaze; and by and by, I fear you 
will bitterly repent that you did not walk in the 
light of parental counsel.” Hi) 

When I see young men, breaking the Sabbath, 
usifg profane language, and guilty of many acts 
of sin, I can never forget that the Bible says 
their eyes are blinded, and that by and bye they 
may fall, and never rise again. For they may 
rejoice in their youth, and be sporting with them- 
selves and others, “* yet for all these things the 
‘Lord will bring them into judgment.” 

When I see multitudes of people in the world, 
amidst the light of Christianity, and the multi- 
tude of blessings that God has given them, for- 
getting them all, and going on in sin and wick- 
edness, I cannot but feel sorrowful that they will 
so blind themselves to their own eternal gsbod, 
and refuse to look upon the glorious light of the 
Sun of Righteousness.” 

The two children understood, then, what their 
uncle meant, and kissing him, promised that 
they would “try and not go through the world 


foolishly playing blind man’s buff. I. F. S. 
April 5, 1842. 
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WILLIAM AND HIS CAT. 


“ The good man is merciful to his beast.” 

As William was passing down the road that 
led from his mother’s house, he met a little boy 
about his own age, carrying a cat, who was 
struggling very hard to get from his arms. The 
poor creature had a brick-bat fastened round 
her neck, and as the boy was going directly to- 
wards a pond, William was led to believe its 
cruel master was preparing to drown it. 

His mother had early taught him that it was 
very sinful to teaze and murder dumb creatures, 
and the little boy’s heart by God’s blessing, had 








become very tender on this point, and he could 
never without great pain, see another guilty of 
such cruelty without trying to persuade them not 
to do so. So now he walked boldly up to the 
boy, and said, ‘‘I hope you are not going to kill 
that poor puss.” 

The master of it laughed coarsely, and said, 
in a determined manner, ‘‘Why, it is only acat!”’ 

‘* Only a cat!’ answered William, * and don’t 
you think cats have feeling as well as other 
creatures?” 

‘“‘] don’t know, and what’s more, I don’t 
care,” said the other, rudely. ‘* But if you are 
so mighty tender-hearted, you may have the cat 
for your own, for a shilling.” 

William had a shilling in his pocket, which he 
had long been saving to buy a new top, and it 
was a trial to give up having it, because he had 
been asked to his uncle’s to spend the afternoon 
with his cousins and some of their companions 
in playing top.” ‘Each of them,” he thought 
to himself: “will have a new top, mine is 
old, and the plug is spgiled; I cannot give up 
my top.” ° 

Just then the cat gave a most dismal mew, 
and looked into William’s face, as if to implore 
mercy at his hands. The appeal was not made 
in yain. William was enabled to get the better 
of his selfish feelings; so, without speaking, he 
offered the boy his shilling, and took from his 
arms the poor prisoner. He had his knife in his 
coat pocket, and with its he gently cut the rope 
from the neck of “Tabby, who, when she found 
herself freed from this distress, looked up in her 
new master’s face, and purred and mewed her 
gratitude as well as she could. 

He turned back towards his home, and when 
he opened his mothefs door, she was greatly 
surprised at seeing him back so soon, and still 
more so, when she saw what he was carrying in 
his arms. 

‘*My dear boy!” she exclaimed, ‘ what has 
possessed you to bring home this poor miserable 
looking creature? I really do not want another 
of her race, as your last pet was so trouble- 
some !” 

William now told his mother how he had bee 
led to purchase her, and his mother kaow 
full well, the pleasure with which her child hadi ~ 
been looking forward to the top party, amd. 
being master of a new one, did not, could not, 
reprove him for being willing to give up these 
pleasures, and to deny himself, in order to prae- 
tice the lesson of mercy, which she had so often 
urged upon him. She took from her pocket, 
her purse, and for a minute or two held it in her 
hands, doubting whether she should offer him 
another shilling, or allow him the full satisfaction 
of having denied himself a pleasure, in order to 
save the life of a dumb beast. 

William saw his mother, and seemed to un- 
derstand what was passing in her mind. He 
quickly observed, ‘“‘Dear mother! I shall not 
take any of your money to make up for mine. 
That would be only what the boys call a sham. 
No! I have chosen for myself, mother, and I do 
not repent. I can go and see the boy’s new 
tops and enjoy myself spinning my old one.” 

** Bless you, my son!” said his mother,. while 
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the tears filled her eyes: ‘God has told us in 
his Word, that it is one proof of being his child, 
when a man is ‘ merciful to his beast.’” 

William in the pleasure of feeding and strok- 
ing his new pet, soon forgot his late trouble of 
mind, and it was with evident regret that he left 
her to gotohis uncle’s. His cousins were surpris- 
ed to find him appear without his new top, but when 
they heard why he had not bought it, the boys 
one and all, were willing to lend him by turns 
their new ones, so that as he told his mother on 
going home, he had not really lost his pleasure, 
for his little friends had all been kinder than 
usual, and then all the time there was a sweet 
feeling coming over his heart, telling him, that 
he had resisted self in order to save a dumb 
creature from a miserable death. 

In the morning, as soon as William had dress- 
ed himself, said his prayers, and read, as was his 
daily custom, achapter in the Bible, he ran down 
stairs to look after his new favorite. He was 
afraid that she might have gone back, as cats 
were wont to do, to her old home. But alas! 
this poor creature had never before known that 
blessing! She had spent her life in hardships 
and suffering as do, a great part of her race; as 
a kitten she had been dragged about and tor- 
mented by the merciless young ones of the fam- 
ily—in her riper age, she had been half-starved 
through neglect, and had received many a se- 
vere beating from her harsh mistress, when found 
pilfering her cupboard, though she had been 
driven to these dishonest practices by the ex- 
tremity of hunger. It was not surprising, then, 
that when she found herself comfortably fixed in 
a warm kitchen, with an ample supply of food, 
that she felt well inclined to remain quiet, and 
not expogg herself to former trials by going back 
to her old"master. 

William was particularly fond of milk, and his 
mother always had some ready for his breakfast 
and supper; when she had talked over with him 
the matter of the cat the night before, she had 
told him she could not afford to buy an addition- 
al quantity of milk for puss. ‘Well, mother,” 
said he, “I am quite willing to share mine with 
her, and to leave her something from my dinner 
besides.” 

“You feel quite ready to do so, now, my 
son,” she answered, “ but th®n it isa new thing, 
and young people are often willing, for a few 
days to deny themselves for such purposes, but 
after a while they tire of it. Remember, how- 
ever, I shall not permit you to keep your pet, if 
I find that she is to be afany time made depen- 
dant for her comfort on any caprices of yours.” 

Week after week passed, and still the little 
boy was faithful to his engagement, and puss 
mever wanted her favorite beverage. There 
‘were times, however, when. her ‘master did find 
iit rather difficult to deny his appetite, and spare 


‘to her the quantity he had allotted; for when 










lirsty with the exercise of play and work, milk 
med to him the best of all drinks. Never- 
Bs, he did not allow self tobe master, but by 
iesistance of God's Spirit struggled with and 
me the temptation. 
When his mother found he stood the trial so 
sil, she no longer regretted the addition which 
William had made to her family. For, thought 
she, my child is certainly a gainer by the circum- 
stance. He has daily an opportunity of prac- 
‘tising self-denial for another’s sake, and daily 
does he improve it. And what Christian mother 
can be found, who would not rejoice in seeing 
the child of her affections, learning more and 
more perfectly this useful lesson. . 

‘I must not forgot to say, that after William 
had for a whole month proved himself able to 
keep his promise, in regard to his dumb pet, his 
mother would occasionally treat him, by getting 
an extra quantity of milk for his supper or 
breakfast ; for she remembered the infirmities of 
her children, and always sought to encourage 
them in well-doing. 





Poor puss was not ungrateful to her kind young 
master, under whose generous treatment she 
improved rapidly in her appearance. Soon her 
rough coat gave place to asleek and glossy cov- 
ering, which it was a pleasure to Willie to stroke 
as she nestled uptohim. Her thin and haggard 
looks were gone too, and in the plump purring 
cat, you could scarcely recognise the miserable 
being, who by the little boy’s kindness had been 
saved from a cruel and watery death. 

She became very tame, and showed great fond- 
ness for her master. When he returned from 
school, and seated himself by his mother at her 
little table, to study his lesson, puss would leap 
up, and taking the seat which was allowed her, 
and folding her glossy legs under her, she would 
there quietly sit gazing with half shut eyes at 
Willie from time to time, until he was ready to 
play with her. 

By and by, Tabby had a litter of young kit- 
tens, one of whom,-William was privileged to 
keep. The young playful creature, soon gained 
a hold on his affections, as well as on its moth- 
er’s, and without jealousy, he saw his favorite 
bestowing many of those caresses and expres- 
sions of love on the kitten, which had formerly 
been reserved for him. 

William had brought home on Saturday, as a 
reward from his teacher, a new book, on which 
his attention became so entirely fixed, that even 
puss and her young one, were for a time forgot- 
ten. The former had however, as usual, taken 
her accustomed place, but she seemed unquiet, 
and rubbed her glossy coat repeatedly against 
her young master’s hand and arm as if deter- 
mined to make him notice her. He stroked her 
and gently pushed her from him several times, 
until at length, becoming somewhat impatient 
with her, he raised his eyes and said a little an- 
grily, ‘“* Do be quiet! I cannot read.” 

The cat caught his eye, and seeing his atten- 
tion was at length drawn to her, she jumped to 
the floor and ran towards the door, at which she 
stood mewing for some minutes. Finding her 
master was again forgetting her, she began to 
scratch at the lower part of the door, more and 
more loudly. “Oh!” said William, at length, 
‘‘ you want to go out, do you?’ Poor thing you 
want your kitten.” He then rose and opened 
the door. The cat ran out quickly, and seemed 
to beg him to follow her, but the boy was so in- 
tent on the volume he had in hand, that he did 
not follow her, but closed the door. After a 
while the apartment having been opened by some 
one, Pussy again made her appearance, but no 
longer seemed disposed to mount to her usual 
place.. 

She kept moving about underneath the table, 
rubbing herself continually against her master’s 
feet, and occasionally purring and mewing loud- 
ly. William’s patience was at length exhausted, 
and looking down at her, he said hastily, ‘* Do 
be still! You are a great plague this morning!” 

As he spoke these words, his eye rested on 
an object at the sight of which he started with 
surprise. It was the dead body of the kitten, 
which on that morning he had seen sporting and 
frisking about. Taking it in his hands he look- 
ed upon it with evident distress and from it to 
the mother. ‘Poor pussy!” said he, stroking 
her tenderly, ‘I’m sorry for you, and very sor- 
ry I got angry with you. Who can have killed 
your little one?” 

The cat seemed: soothed by her master’s no- 
tice of her sorrow, and by his caresses, and ran 
eagerly after him to the kitchen, where he went 
to make enquiries. His mother had allowed her 
faithful domestic to go home for a few days ona 
visit, and had engaged an old colored woman to 
supply her place. She had a warm affectionate 
heart, but at the same time a quick and passion- 
ate temper. Being worried over her fire, and 


heated in cooking, she had become completely 
out of sorts, and indisposed to bear any trial 





properly. 


The kitten spoiled by the indulgence, 
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it was accustomed to meet with, had become 
troublesome in the kitchen, and having crawled 
about the old woman’s feet, and hindered her at 
her work, she had given it a kick, by which she 
merely intended to silence it for a time—but 
alas! the head of the little animal struck against 
the metal andiron, and it was silenced forever in 
death! 

In answer to William’s enquiries, she freely 
confessed the truth, and at the same time, beg- 
ged his pardon for the mischief she had done. 
He was excited at the loss of his little playful 
favorite, and anger at her who had been the 
occasion of it, now took possession of him. He 
spoke quickly, and upbraided her as a cruel old 
woman; which charge she retorted, saying she 
‘*had no mind to hurt the beast.” 

William’s mother heard the sound of angry 
talking, and came into the kitchen to learn the 
cause. Both parties spoke at once, and both 
hastily. Having ascertained the truth of the 
matter, she reproved Diana very properly for her 
hasty temper, and then led her son into the 
parlor, that he might become calm. 

He could scarcely sit still under the excite- 
ment—still more difficult did he find it to bridle 
his tongue. His mother, each time that he at- 
tempted to give vent to words of resentment, 
placed her hand over his mouth. “If my son,” 
she said, ‘“‘you will not bridle your tongue, I 
must do it for you! Remember you told mea 
few days since, when we were talking about 
‘loving our enemies,” and forgiving those who 
had wrongfully treated us, that you had hardly 
ever occasion to do so, because every one was 
kind to you. You have, my dear boy, an op- 
portunity furnished you now. I feel for you un- 
der this trial. I understand your feelings. But 
I beseech you, seek strength to forgive a poor 


‘creature, who has by nature a high temper, and 


has had probably very few advantages, and has 
been spoken to I dare say, when young, very 
little, about the only way of governing her tem- 
per, or of the sin of such indulgence !”” 

There was a long and severe struggle in the 
little boy’s bosom. At length his mother gently 
reminded him of his innumerable provocations 
against his divine Master, and of the earnestness 
with which, when penitent, he was accustomed 
to seek his forgiveness. The child’s heart was 
softened and his anger appeased, and going soon 
after into the kitchen, his mother overheard him 
very properly speak to Diana. He told fier, he 
forgave her freely, and begged her pardon for 
the cross words he had spoken to her. 

**And I’m sure, Master William,” said she, 
‘¢I’m a hundred times sorry for the mischief I’ve 
done. I wouldn’t have hurt ahair of your kitty, 
if I had had time to think.” 

William’s caresses soon appeared to reconcile 
his favorite to the loss of her kitten, and ina 
few days she once more returned to her former 
habits of devotion to him. M. C. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--No. 10. 
JOSEPH MADE GOVERNOR. 

Maria. Miss M. will you please to tell us 
when the ‘two full years,” spoken of in the first 
verse of the forty-first chapter of Genesis, began? 
Was it two years from the time that Joseph was 
sold into Egypt? It was a long time for him to 
be a slave. . 

Julia. He had been a slave a much longer 
time than that. It was twelve or thirteen years 
from the time he was sold into Egypt to the time 
when he stood before Pharaoh. 

M. How did you find out that, Miss Julia? 
I did not find any thing about the time, in the 
story as it is in the Bible. Is there any other 
book that tells ? 

Miss M. If it is not in the Bible it cannot be 
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in any book ; for there is no other book that was 
written so long ago. 

Adaline. Miss Julia always finds out every 
thing. I guess her father tells her. 

J. But, how should my father know, if it is 
not in the Bible? 

Harriet. O, he’s a minister—he can find out, 
somehow. 

J. Well, if I tell you how I learned it, I think 
you will see that it is plain enough. If you will 
turn back to the thirty-seventh chapter, and sec- 
ond verse, you will see that Joseph was seven- 
teen years old, when he began to bring to his fa- 
ther the evil reports of his brethren, and to be 
hated of them. I think it could not have been a 
great while after this, when they sold him into 
Egypt; for they appear to have done it in the 
heat of their anger, before it had time to cool; 
and Reuben calls Joseph a child, at that time. 
Then, if you turn to the forty-first chapter, and 
forty-sixth verse, you will find that Joseph was 
thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh. 

M. Why, that’s all plain enough. Why didn’t 
we see it? 

Miss M. There is an old saying, that some 
people go through the world with their eyes 
open, while others go with them shut. I suppose 
the reason you did not see it was, that you did 
not open your eyes. 

A. I didn’t think of that way to find it out. 

Miss M. Well, * didn’t think,” is a great sin- 
ner; but he has to bear more sins than his own. 
Why didn’t you think? You can never learn 
much about the Bible, unless your thoughts are 
wide awake. 

M. But, you have not any of you answered my 
question about the two years. 

Miss M. Well, it is not quite certain whether 
it was two years from the time that Joseph was 
put in prison, or from the time that he interpre- 
ted the dreams of his fellow prisoners. »But, I 
think most likely it was the latter; for I think it 
could not be so long as ten or eleven years after 
he became Potipher’s servant, before he was pw 
in prison. 

J. I think Joseph’s patience must have been 
sorely tried, to be so long in such a condition, 
Don’t you think he must have felt very much 
discouraged, sometimes? 

Miss M. 1 have no doubt it was very trying 
to him; yet, he appears to have had a wonder- 
ful fagulty of accommodating himself to his cir- 
cumstances. I think he must have had an un- 
common share of contentment, patience, and 
prudence. You see how very cautious he was, 
when he spoke to the king’s butler in prison} 
about his own affairs. Most young men would 
have told the whole story, and tried to gain the 
sympathy of others. in that way. But, he was 
very cautious of his brethren’s honor ; and nota 
word escaped his lips about them. He must 
have been supported by the grace of God, under 
this sore trial. God had begun to reveal to him 
something of his future destiny, before he left his 
father’s house; and he no doubt frequently ap- 
peared to him, to support him under his trials, all 
of which were necessary, to prepare him for the 
elevation he was soon to experience. 

J. I have often wondered why he did not try 
to send word to his father where he was. If Ja- 
cob had known that he was there, I think he 
would have paid a great price to get him back. 

Miss M. It is probable that he knew so well 
the malignant dispositions of his brethren that he 
was afraid to trust himself in their hands; and 
so preferred remaining concealed, and quietly 
waiting for God to send him deliverance. It is 
probable, too, that God had given him to expect 
some great elevation in the land of Egypt. But, 
at length the time came for him to be delivered, 
and God ordered the means.. Miss Maria, you 
may relate Pharaoh’s dreams. 

M. He dreamed that he stood by the side of 
the river, and there came up out of the river 
seven fat and good looking cows ; and after them 
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came up seven lean, ill-looking cows and ate up 
the fat ones. Then he awoke, and found it was 
alla dream. Sv he went to sleep again. But, 
he dreamed a second time, and thought that he 
saw seven full and good ears of corn come up on 
one stalk; but after them came up seven thin 
ears, blasted with the dry hot wind, that comes 
from the East of Egypt, across the sandy deserts 
of Arabia; and the thin ears consumed or de- 
stroyed the others. 

Miss M. Well, what did Pharaoh do, after 
he awoke from his second dream ? 

A. He was troubled in his mind, and sent and 
called for all the magicians and wise men of 
Egypt—the men that pretended to be able to in- 
terpret dreams, and doa great many other things 
with their enchantments and sorcery. But none 
of them could tell what the dream meant. 

J. Miss M. do you think there is any thing in 
dreams, now ? t 

Miss M. Solomon says, ‘A dream cometh 
through the multitude of business; and I sup- 
pose this has always been true, of dreams in gen- 
eral. But, in old times, there were miraculous 
dreams, in which God revealed his will to men. 
These have ceased ; and now, it is folly to think 
that God reveals future events by dreams; for 
revelation has ceased. There is noimpropriety, 
however, in supposing that the Holy Spirit may 
make impressions of truth upon our minds in 
dreams, provided these impressions agree with 
his word. But go on with the story. 

J. Now, I suppose, the chief Butler thought 
he had an opportunity of doing something to gain 
the favor of the king, and so he told him about 
Joseph, whose kindness he‘had so long forgotten. 
Then Pharaoh sent for Joseph, and they brought 
him hastily out of the dungeon, and he shaved 
himself and changed his clothes and came in be- 
fore the king; who told him that he had dream- 
ed a dream, but no one could interpret it; and 
‘that he had heard that Joseph could understand 
a dream to interpret it. But he’said, ‘It is not 
in me; God shall give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace.” ry 

Miss :M. Here we see‘his humility and piety. 
He did not desire to have the credit.of doing 
this; but wished God to have all the glory. 
This is true Christian feeling.. We should give 
God the glory of every thing great or good that 
we do; for he it is that enables us to do it. 

J. Well, Pharaoh told Joseph his two dreams; 
and Joseph said they both meant the same thing. 
The seven fat cows and good ears meant seven 
years of plenty; and the ‘seven lean cows and 
thin ears, seven years of famine. 

M. Miss M. do you think there was any thing 
in this dream like what was represented by it? 

Miss M. Yes; the Egyptians were depen- 
dent on the overflowing of the river Nile, for 
their crops of grain ; and their coming out of the 
river, shows what they relatedto. Fat cows and 
full ears, are good emblems of plenty; and lean 
cows and thin ears, of famine. And the latter 
eating or destroying the former, showed that the 
famine would consume all the plenty. 

J. Joseph advised Pharaoh to look out a man 
discreet and wise, and set him over all the land 
of Egypt, during the seven years of plenty, to 
lay up food for the famingse™Phis advice pleased 
Pharaoh and all his <r: and he said to 
them, *“‘Can we find such} a one as this is, in 
whom the Spirit of God is?” 

Miss M. Here you see that, though Pharaoh’s 
servants were pleased with Joseph’s advice, they 
made no answer when the king proposed to set 
him over all Egypt; for no doubt they began to 
feel jealous of him, and each one to desire this 
office for himself. But the king very wisely ap- 
pointed Joseph to the office on the spot, without 
giving them time to talk and plot about it; and 
they were obliged to submit without saying a 
word. i bt, N. 











“He that followeth after righteousness and mercy, 
th life, righteousness and honor.” . 


FIDELITY AND SUCCESS OF A> SABBATH 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Among the miscellaneous books for sale at the 8S. S. 
Depository, is one entitled “Exizasetn THORNTON; or, 
the Flower and fruit of Female Piety. With other 
Sketches. By ‘Ireneus.’” The sketch of Elizabeth 
T. is one of almost unparalleled interest. We give an 
extract, exhibiting her character as a Sabbath School 
teacher :-— 


Elizabeth was yet quite young when she en- 
tered upon the duties of ateacher in the Sabbath 
School. To her taste and powers this field of 
labor was peculiarly adapted. The success 
which followed her efforts is evidence of the fidel- 
ity with which her duties were performed. 

Gathering around her a class of little ones, she 
placed before her own mind the conversion of 
those children, as the object at which she was to 
aim continually. Every exertion that promised 
to contribute to this result she was willing to put 
forth ; every sacrifice she was willing to make. 

She first sought to secure the personal attach- 
ment of her class to herself, and this was in the 
present case far stronger than is usually found 
to exist even in the sweet relation of Sabbath 
School teacher and scholar. On their part, this 
attachment was manifested by the most punctual 
and attentive performance of their duties, and 
the most scrupulous compliance with her desires. 
They were frequent and delighted visiters at 
“the Cove,” and to spend an afternoon with 
their teacher, at her own home, was a treat which 
they richly prized. Having made sure of their 
affections, she labored to impress lessons of di- 
vine truth upon their tender minds. 

Elizabeth had an exalted opinion of the re- 
sponsibilities of a Sabbath School teacher. She 
had no idea that the duties of that office were to 
be discharged by simply spending an hour in the 
school of a Sabbath day. She studied her Bible 
diligently and systematically, in preparation. for 
the work; deriving from books all the aid 
she could obtain. In her closet she sought sup- 
plies of divine grace, to qualify her for her high 
calling, and never went to her class withoyt hav- 
ing earnestly sought God’s blessing for her schol- 
ars and herself. Her little charge lay near her 
heart at all times, and she daily carried them in 
the arms of faith and love to the throne of di- 
vine grace. 

Such prayers and such labors are never spent 
in vdin. Elizabeth lived to see the fruits of her 
toil developed in the ggrious deportment and ex- 
emplary lives of all t#@*children of her charge. 
Since she has rested from her labors, some, and 
I believe all of them, have been led to the Sa- 
viour, and they refer their first serious impres- 
sions to the time when they sat at her feet. 

[S. S. Visiter. 
THE FRIEND OF THE FORSAKEN, 

When my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.—Davip. i 

A few years since, said a minister, recently, 
there was a little girl in T » whose parents 
had embraced a very'dangerouserror. Through 
the influence of some kind friend of the young, 
this child had been brought into the Sabbath 
School. She soon became interested in her in- 
structions, and at length was led, as she hoped, 
to choose the Saviour as her friend and portion. 
Her joy and peace in believing excited in her 
young, affectionate heart, great anxisty for the 
spiritual welfare of her dear parents. Prompted 
by this anxiety, she one day asked her father, in 
a very kind, respectful manner, why he did not 
pray in the family. The father was greatly of- 
fended, and, supposing that her mind had been 
turned to the subject of religion by the instruc- 
tions she received at the Sabbath School, he 
forbid her attending any more. 

Such was the interest this dear child felt in 
her teacher and school, that she was led to disre- 
gard her father’s command. He soon heard 








that she had been again to the school. He was 
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very angry, and told her if she ever went again, 
he would turn her out of his house. The poor 
child, with eyes filled with tears, and affection 
beaming in her countenance, looked up in her 
father’s face, and sweetly replied, ‘‘ When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up.” 

This unexpected reply went like a dagger to 
his heart. _He withdrew all objections to his lit- 
tle daughter’s going to the Sabbath School, and 
went with her himself. Soon this father and 
mother renounced their error, and became the 
meek and humble disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Lord is the father and friend of the for- 
saken. What a father and friend this dear child 
found him to be, when about to be forsaken of 
her earthly parents! And with what a rich 
blessing he rewarded her love to him and his 
cause !—Jb. 








EDITORIAL. 








YES AND NO.--No, 2. 


One day Jane was walking home from school with 
several other girls. They were talking of some of the 
other scholars. One said with great vehemence that 
Hannah Reed was the worst girl in school, She was 
contradicted by several voices, and at last, when the dis- 
pute began to grow serious, Jane suddenly heard herself 
appealed to. 

“Isn’t she a great contrary thing, Jane?. Isn’t she 
rude and noisy ?” 

Jane answered, “ Yes,” but it was hesitatingly, and as 
soon as she had uttered the word, she regretted it, for 
she really had a rather good opinion of Hannah. She 
quieted her conscience as she had frequently done on 
similar occasions, with such reflections as these. 

“Well, that is not a falsehood for I spoke before I 
thought. And Serah would have been so vexed if I had 
said no! However, next time I will be more careful, 
and will say just what I think.” 

Some weeks after, Jane had quite forgotten this little 
affair, she had occasion toibbrrow a book from Hannah 
Reed. She hastened Gyeritothe desk which she usually 
occupied, and made the request, In a moment every 
dimple in Hannah’s pleasant face, made its hasty ap- 
pearance. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she answered, “you may have it and 
welcome, to pay for me ‘a great contrary 
thing !” f 

“T nevercalled you so!” cried Jane, “I never thought 
so, and whoever told you, is a—.” “It was Mary 
Anne,” said Hannah, “ but it’s no matter—I didn’t care.” 

“I don’t believe I said it,” said Jane. “ Whendid she 
say it was ?” 

“Oh one Thursday, when you were all going home 
together.” 

“TI remember it now,” said Jane, and she looked very 
foolish, and felt very uncomfortable, and wished she 
could tell all the girls that she, did like Hannah Reed, 
and always should. From this day she became one of 
Hannah’s most warm friends, and by degrees the two 
began writing each other notes, and telling each other 
all their own private concerns, after the manner of all 
the other school girls of whom I ever heard. Jane was 
rather sorry that her dear friend had not a prettier name, 
and after a time, ventured to dismiss the obnoxious let- 
ter H, and tocallher “ Anna.” The girls wondered how 
two people so entirely different, ever became intimate 
friends, Sarah Ray declared, that for her part, she 
wanted a friend just like herself: “She must have blue 
eyes and light hair.” “And a little turned up nose,” 
suggested Hannah. 

“ And must be just my age,” continued Sarah, “and 
must have the same initials ;” 

“ And the same finals,” said Hannah, giving rather too 
hard a pull at the long braids of hair in which Sarah 
prided herself. 





“I don’t know what you mean by calling my hair 
‘finals,’ said Sarah, pettishly. 

“ Oh it is no wit of mine,” said Hannah. “I heard my 
cousin explaining to somebody the other day, that finals 
are the last letters of words, and that made me think of it. 
But you shan’t get offended with me; I won't let 
you,” she added, “so now you may as well leave off 
pouting and forgive me, for you know [ always speak 
right out.” 

But Sarah’s good temper, had by this time got so far 
away, that-she had to walk out of the room with proud 
dignity, in search of it, and so the conversation ceased. 

In process of time, the peculiarities of the two friends, 
won for them titles, known in school-girl phrase, as 
“ nick-names.” 

‘How do you do, Lady Yes?” “I hope you are in 
good health, Mrs. No!” cried some of their companions, 
as Jane and Hannah one morning entered the school- 
room. Jane colored, and Hannah laughed. 

“You may laugh at me, as much as you please,” said 
Jane, “but I don’t see why you should make fun of 
Anna, and call her Mrs. ‘No.” 

“Why, it is just the name for her,” returned Sarah. 
“She says ‘no’ to every thing. She never likes the 
same things other folks do, and to every question you 
ask her, it is no, no, no, from morning till night.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Jane, 
now fairly roused from her usual timidity. “I wonder 
when you ever asked a favor from her, and got only such 
a spiteful ‘ no,’ as that, for an answer ?” 

“T don’t mean about such things,” said Satah, but she 
did not know how to explain her real meaning. 

A little bit of a girl who stood near said, 

“ She praises herselfsometimes. The other day some- 
body told her that she was always good-natured and 
pleasant, and she said, “ Yes, J know it.” 

The girls laughed. “Well,” said Jane, “ what else 
could she say? It is true, and you all know it is, and.I 
don’t see any great goodness in saying bad things about 
one’s self just for the sake of being thought humble.” 

“Sure enough !” cried,Mary Anna. 

“T wouldn’t go about boasting of my own good works, 
though,” said Sarah. 

“ Nor I,” said another. 

“TI never heard Anna boast, I’m sure,” said Jane, by 
this time quite hurt. E. 

—_—@~———— 
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Two more papers will complete the Fifteenth Volume. 
Who will pay in advance for Volume Sixteen? We ask 
this question, because it often happens that the reader is 
disappointed when the paper stops at the end of the 
year—he then wants the Nos. that he missed, but they 
are all gone. Now, to prevent this disappointment, let 
the advance payment be sent to the Publisher, just be- 
fore the year closes, and then the paper will not stop at 
all. Perhaps the Post Master will be kind enough to 
send the dollar, and obtain for you a Receipt, if you ask 
him. This plan is adopted, because many names on our 
books are those of children, and we do not always know 
whether they like the Companion well enough to wish 
for it another year. 

Persons who wish to stop their paper, will please let 
us know the name of the Post Office where the paper has 
been sent. ual 


Saas 

No Surrer !—If a poy or girl, after working hard all 
day, should be sent to bed without supper, they would 
think it unkind usage+-if this should be repeated two or 
three nights in succession, it. would be still more unkind. 
Now, there are some subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, who treat their little paper worse than this—it 
works for them one, two, and in some cases three years, 
and yet they neglect to send the promised means of 
keeping it alive—in other words, they do not pay the 
subscription price. We hope every one who has not 
paid, will attend to this matter immediately—and then 
the Editor will be encouraged to greater efforts to make 
the Companion interesting and useful. 


VARIETY. 








A Bad Bargain. 


A teacher one day examining his children on that pas- 
sage, “ Buy the truth and sell it not,” remarked, that he 
who buys the truth makes a good bargain, and inquired 
if any scholar recollected an instance in Scripture of 
any one making a bad bargain. “I do,” replied one ; 
“sau made a bad bargain when he sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage.” Another said, “Judas made a 
bad bargain, when he sold his Saviour for thirty pieces 
of silver.” A third said, “ He makes a bad bargain, who 
to gain the whole world, loses his own soul.” I hope 
none of my dear children will make such a bargain as 
any of these. 


——S 
An African Boy. 

The Rev. Mr. Read, a missionary in South Africa, 
asked a boy if he believed that Jesus would save him ; 
the boy said, “ Yes.” “Why do you believe it?” “I 
feel it,” said he,—“and not only so, but [ consider, that 
after he died, and has sent his servants, the missionaries, 
from such a far country, to publish salvation, it would 
be very strange, if after all he should turn away a sinner.” 


——g——_—_ 
A Hottentot Girl, 


A missionary once said to a little girl, “I often hear 
you pray; what do you pray for!” The little girl an- 
swered, “I say, Lord Jesus, here lies a poor sinful child 
at thy feet. Lord, be gracious unto me, and give me 

race, and thy Holy Spirit; forgive me all my sins.” 
ow happy and holy children would be, if they often 
prayed this short prayer! 


—_—_>—_ 

Apvice.—Let all men consider carefully the course 
of conduct which they pursue, particularly in the morn- 
ing of life, before the character and habits become sul- 
lied by vice and immorality ; for, upon the actions alone, 
depends the good name, which all men desire to bear, 
and in a great measure, happiness or misery, in time and 
eternity.—Brco.. 


ao 

Never compel children to commit portions of Scripture 
to memory as a punishment. This unreasonable prac- 
tice has ruined many a youth. It is a privilege to study 
the Bible, and all should regard it as such. 

cd eo Se 
Beautifal Flower. 

* “Qh, mother! a bee has stung me ;” said a beautiful 
girl as she came in from the garden. “ Never mind, 
child, it mistook thee for a flower.” 
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POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO MISS C. 8S. 8S. 
My little friend, with joy I hear, 
That you have chosen wisdotn’s way; © 
That you-have found a treasure, where 
It ne’er can rust, nor can decay. 


If you this precious pearl have found, 
Which lowly Mary weeping sought, 
May you like her in love abound, 
Like her to Jesus feet resort. 


O blessed place, divine retreat, 

Where every Christian hope should be ; 
The safest, sweetest is this seat, 

For harm can never come to thee. 
Secure it then by daily prayer, 

By constant watching lest you fall ; 

It is the place and only there 


Is Christ to sinners all in all. E. D. 
Dorchester. 
—_>_—_- 
ON THE DEATH OF JANE CHESTER HOVEY, 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1841. 
The birth-day* feast, in thought was spread, 
And Love rejoiced to see, 
The gentle orphan lift her head 
So fair and full of glee,— 


Mid the sweet group of infant friends 
Essay the playful wile, 
Exulting clasp her fairy hands, 
And wear the mother’s smile. 
The birth-day came! How strange the blight, 
Fast fell the mourner’s tear, 
The flower had withered in a night! 
The birth-day was not here :-— 


No! No! the banquet was above, 


At the Redeemer’s feet, 
Clasped in her parents’ arms of love, 
With every joy complete. L. H. Sigourney. 








* She died the morning previous to her birth-day. 








